




















HELLO AND HAPPY HOLIDAYS! May all you 
boys, girls, and penguins have fun now 
whether you go to camp or farm, seashore 


or mountains, or just rig a ship in your 
own backyard to sail the seven seas. 

For myself, these hot summer days, I 
dream of icebergs. “Ah, yes,” I said to 
Peterkin, ‘“‘when I was a young fellow like 
you, many an iceberg I scaled and dove 
from its crest to the sea.” 

“Was there danger?” asked Petunia. 

“Plenty. In those days in the Antarctic 
you never knew when you might meet a 
real fighting fish—a shark or a whale or 
even a galloping geyser.” 

“What’s a galloping geyser?” said Peter- 
kin. “It’s not in my fish book.” 

“Probably extinct now” I answered. 
“They were rare even in those days. But 
one day I met one. Got the scar yet. Settle 
down on those ice cubes and I'll tell you.” 

You see it doesn’t agree with penglets to 
run around too much on a hot summer 
day, so I keep an old washtub filled with 
ice in the kitchen and have them take 
their afternoon rests there. 

“This galloping geyser,” I went on, “was 
big as a small whale and mean as a shark. 
He was greenish blue in color and his back 
was covered with hard scales that nothing 
could dent. He had a spike on the top of 
his head that he used like a spear and a 
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huge mouth with two rows of teeth, and he 
could spout a jet of water that would 
knock a polar bear down. That’s why they 
called him the galloping geyser.” 

“Did he eat penguins?” asked Peterkin. 

“Loved them. Better than boys like hot 
dogs. Well, the day I met this one was a 
fine winter day in July with the sun shin- 
ing on the ice floes along the north side of 
I'd wandered off from 
gang, exploring a bit on my own, got 


Antarctica. my 
hungry, caught me a mess of fish for lunch, 
and settled down on an empty ice cake 
to eat them, when something hit that cake 
a big bump and my lunch began sliding. 

“I grabbed a fish first and then looked. 
Resting his scaly green flippers on the side 
of the ice cake and grinning at me with 
both rows of teeth was a galloping geyser. 
I thought I'd better be polite, so I said, 
‘Have some lunch?’ He waggled his head 
and grinned wider. ‘Just what I was mean- 
ing to do,’ he said. 

“IT knew that meant me, so I moved fast. 
The ice cake gave a roll. I flipped my last 
fish right into his grinning mouth and 
dove. His teeth just gave one crunch on 
that fish and then he was after me like a 
flash. But he was too late. The spike on 
his head raked my tail—you can see the 
mark yet—but I had already turned, and 








in a second I was under him on his soft side. 
Now the underside of a galloping geyser is 
just as soft as his upper side is hard, and I 
tickled his ribs without mercy. He was so 
weak with giggles that he was ready to do any- 
thing I asked, so I steered him back toward 
the penguin village, knowing the gang there 
wouldn’t believe me unless I showed my 
prisoner.” 

“And did he live there happily ever after?” 
asked Petunia. 

“Well, no, he ate too much and you 
couldn’t trust him to behave unless someone 
was on guard all the time ready to tickle; so 
we finally let him go. He gave me one of his 
scales as a souvenir, the green thing I use as a 
paper weight on my desk. I think he'd gotten 
a bit fond of me in his way.” 





I hear tell there’s a terrible hullaballoo go- 
ing on in the bird building down at the zoo. 
The American eagle is strutting his stuff, and 
his airs have the rest of the birds in a huff. 
And I really feel guilty because it was me 
that gave him his fame in this glorious 
country. Oh, I know that it’s not what the 
history books say, but the straight of the 
matter was really this way— 

It was back in the year seventeen eighty- 
one, in the month of October—’twas more 
clouds than sun. Then the Colonies’ forces 
were fightin’ the British, an’ the redcoats was 
gettin’ quite frightened and skittish. An’ so I 
determined, to cut short the fight, I'd steal 
off the Britishers’ flag afore night. So I built 
me a kite with great wings like a bird’s, and a 
lot of contraptions too fancy for words, to 
permit me to ride in this flying machine— 
the first one in the world that did fly, son, I 
mean! 
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Well, I swoops down upon ‘em, in battle 
array, an’ I snatches the Britishers’ flag 
straight away. But just at that moment the 
sun shines, and whee! All the soldiers are 
dazzled so much they can’t see! 

“What was that?” they all cry, and since 
nobody knows, every man has a guess, and 
the rumor crop grows! “It was big! "Twas 
an eagle at least!’’ So they say! 

Well, the eagle becomes a new hero that 
day, ‘cause Cornwallis surrendered, his flag 
being took—you can check on my facts in 
your big history book. 

So he’s made the big bird of the land of 
the free, when our country is started—and 
what about me? Oh, my flying contraption 
came down in a tree and was smashed up to 
bits for all eternity. So no one ever knew that 
I'd managed to fly, that ‘twas me that 
swooped down from the heights of the sky, 
and they'd never believe when I told them 
the truth—they’d just smile, twirl their 
fingers, and suck on a tooth. So I says, “Give 
the eagle the credit! Okay!” But it was me 
stole the Britishers’ flag away. 
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BOOTS trudged through the bright 
spring morning. He tossed little stones 
up toward the fluffy clouds, and 
whistled happily to himself. 

‘““Where’s that dog?” he grumbled 
suddenly. “I told him we were going to 
Tommy’s house. Here, Shadow! Here, 
boy!” 

Boots stopped short. What was that 
commotion in the blackberry thicket? 
He could hear the brittle snapping of 
the old canes. He could hear Shadow’s 
excited yelps. 

“Here I come, Shadow!” Boots 
whooped as he jumped and bounced 
over all obstacles to get to his dog. 

It was plain Shadow had found some- 
thing. All but his tail had disappeared 
into the bushes. And that tail tele- 
graphed, “Hurry, Boots! Here’s a mat- 
ter for investigation.” 

, Boots put on a new burst of speed. 

When he arrived at the blackberry 
patch, he dropped on his knees and 
peered in to see Shadow’s treasure. 

“Why, it’s Molly-run-about. What 
is that hen doing out here in the 
thicket? Funny she doesn’t scoot from 
you, Shadow.” 
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By MARION OBERMEYER 
Illustrated by MEG WOLBERG 


Boots crawled farther into the den of 
brown berry canes and tufts of tall dried 
gTass. 

“Why—why she’s on a nest,” he said. 
“Hey, Shadow, it’s a bird nest!” Care- 
fully as his quick brown hands could, 
he lifted Molly from the nest. Molly was 
reluctant to be moved. 

“Don’t worry, Molly, Ul put you 
right back. Why, Shadow, these aren’t 
hen’s eggs! These are pheasant eggs! 
Something must have happened to the 
mother pheasant, and Molly found the 
nest.”’ 

Boots put Molly down gently. “Soon 
as they hatch I'll help you feed them, 
Molly,” he promised. “It will be fun to 
raise a flock of pheasants.”’ 

Shadow came closer. “But you re- 
member, Shadow, these pheasants are 
going to be our friends. Don’t you try 
to hunt them.” 

Shadow’s tail wagged agreement. 

Boots waited impatiently for the 
eggs to hatch. April turned to May and 
the brown den turned to leafy green 
before the little bits of pheasant fluff 
popped peeping from their shells. Im- 
mediately, the little birds began to run 
about. 


Boots chuckled as he picked up one 
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baby after the other, while Molly-run- 
about fluttered around, scolding him 
soundly. 

Each morning he brought cracked 
wheat and fresh water for them. Soon 
they grew spindly-legged. The soft dark 
down turned to red-brown feathers. 

Boots singled out a fine poult. “This 
is the one I like best, Shadow. Look! 
He’s getting his green cap. Hey, there,” 
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he laughed, as the bird tugged at his 
overall buttons, ‘‘those aren’t corn, you 
punkin-head!” 

The poult ruffled his feathers indig- 
nantly. 

“Oh, I guess you want to be Prince 
Punkin,” Boots said, putting/him down 
and watching him strut away. 

Boots began now to read the Book of 
Spring very carefully. He read all the 
signs so he would know when the time 
came to plant his garden. He dug into 
the earth to see if the frost had given 
way to the warm, penetrating rays of the 
sun. He tilted his nose to the sky each 
night, wondering if the clear, cool air 
indicated frost or if the misty moon 
meant rain. He watched the leafing of 
the trees so he would know when to 
transplant the sturdy little seedlings in 
the cold frames. 

When he was satisfied summer was 
really at hand, he began to plant. He 
put the radishes and onions, the Swiss 
chard and the beets, the carrots and peas 
in neat rows. He put in his cucumbers, 
leaving lots of room. He put out his 
good tomato plants. And last of all, he 
put in his sweet corn. He put it in very 
carefully, three golden kernels to each 
hole. 

When the last kernel was in, he 
turned to survey his garden with pride. 
Suddenly, he gave a yell of dismay. 

“Punkin, you pirate! Digging up my 
corn seeds as soon as I plant them.” He 
jumped toward Punkin, flapping his 
arms like a scarecrow in the wind. The 
pheasant gave a disapproving squawk 
and hurried down the lane to join his 
brothers and sisters. 

“We'll fix him, Shadow! Come on!” 
called Boots. He ran to the barn. 
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“Dad, may I have some pheasant re- 
pellent for my corn?” he asked. 

“What's the matter, son? The pheas- 
ants in your new garden?”’ 

“Just Punkin, Dad. He’s always up 
to mischief.” 


“Awrk! Glupppp!” said Punkin, 
somewhere outside the barn door. 

“Look at that,’’ shouted Boots, run- 
ning to rescue Punkin from the water 
trough. ‘‘Now he’s trying to be a duck 
and swim!” 

Shadow darted ahead. He picked 
Punkin up in his soft mouth and laid 
him down at Boots’s feet. 

Punkin sprayed his wet feathers at 
the boy and dog. Then he went to sulk 
under the bridal wreath bushes. 

“Good! Stay there until I get my corn 
in,” said Boots as he hurried off with - 
the treated seeds. 

“Now, my fine Prince Punkin,” he 
mumbled as he got busy. Over his 
shoulder he saw Punkin approaching. 
The bird dug for a golden kernel. 

Whuiii!! Punkin’s head jerked back. 
His feathers rose. He retreated in great 
haste to the strawberry patch. 

“Ho, ho,” chuckled Boots, “maybe 
you'll mind your manners after this.” 
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And Punkin did mind his manners in 
the corn-patch from that time onward. 
But, though his brothers and _ sisters 
were content with the food Boots gave 
them, Punkin was not. 

When strawberries were ripe, he fed 
on strawberries. When raspberries rip- 
ened and sweetened, he gobbled those. 

But gooseberries! One taste—and he 
would have no more of them. 

“Hm,” grunted Boots, ‘we don’t like 
them either, so small thanks to you, 
Punkin, for letting them alone.” 

Each day the young pheasants were 
flying a little higher. They were grow- 
ing restless. Boots knew they were free 
birds, but his heart was heavy sometimes, 
seeing how far they flew. Very soon, he 
knew, they would not turn back to the 


golden corn in the little pheasant yard. 
ws 
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Only Punkin seemed content with his 
small, safe world. When he was not div- 
ing for grasshoppers, he was in Boois’s 
tomato vines. A nibble here, a nibble 
there, one or two to each juicy tomato, 
and the finest tomatoes at that. 

By autumn all of Molly’s little pheas- 
ant brood had flown away never to re- 
turn. That is, all but Punkin. He chose 
to stay. His happy little stomach must 
have triumphed over his little wild 
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heart. For, after all, Boots did bring him 
a bit of dessert each evening. Punkin’s 
favorite was chocolate cake. 

“Prince Punkin! He looks more like 
a prince and acts less like a punkin- 
head every day,” thought Boots as the 
winter passed. - 

He stroked the lovely green head and 
the brown back. ‘Don’t go away, Pun- 
kin,” he whispered. Punkin looked at 
him with black mysterious eyes which 
promised nothing. For Boots and 
Punkin both knew the world was al- 
most at spring, and spring is the time 
for birds to be on the wing. 

Suddenly Boots ran and got a tiny 
red band such as his father used for the 
chickens. He fastened it on Punkin’s 
leg. ‘“Now I'll always know you, Punkin, 
even if you fly away.” 

One morning Boots came out very 
early to share his breakfast peach with 
Punkin. He came just in time to see 
Punkin rise, his feathers shining in the 
clear morning brightness, and fly swiftly 
toward the wood. 

Almost at once he heard the loud, 
rattling mating call of the pheasant. His 
heart beat fast. Punkin was gone! Off 
in the woods he was calling a mate. 

Boots put his head on Shadow’s 
brown one. He tried not to cry, but cry 
he did. Shadow crept in closer to com- 
fort him. 

Many times that summer, as Boots 
and Shadow walked through the corn- 
fields or in the grain, Shadow would 
flush a flock of pheasants. As they swept 
up in alarm, Boots would search anx- 
iously for a glint of red band on the 
cock’s leg. 

No, Punkin was gone. But Boots 
couldn’t forget his funny, mischievous 
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Carefully Boots examined the wounded wing. 


ways. He thought of them more and 
more as fall came again, and he heard 
the sound of hunters’ guns over the hill. 

“Oh Punkin, I wish you were safe in 
the pheasant yard,” he thought. 

One Saturday in October, as Boots 
and Shadow were looking for a good 
ripe pumpkin among the corn, Boots 
saw a bird listing above the field. 

“Shadow, he’s hurt. I think he’s com- 
ing down. He must have been shot!”’ 

The bird came down slowly into the 
corn. 

“Fetch, Shadow!” ordered Boots. 
Shadow’s tail came to attention. Then 
he bounded eagerly away. 

He came up at last a long way away, 
and Boots knew the poor wounded bird 
had run desperately through the corn 
to escape. Now Shadow came, carrying 
it in his mouth. He laid it at Boots’s 
feet. 
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On one leg gleamed a little red ring! 

“Punkin!” Boots cried, and took him 
gently in his hands. Carefully he exam- 
ined the wounded wing. Punkin lay 
very still, his eyes bright with fear. 

“Punkin, have you forgotten us al- 
ready? We won't hurt you,” pleaded 
Boots. 


Boots made a splint and bandaged 
the wing as best he could. 

‘“That’s a good job, Boots,” said his 
father, looking on. “I think it will 
heal.” 


Now that Boots had Punkin safely 
home, he put him in a wire enclosure, 
so he could not escape before the wing 
was fit. He fed him chocolate cake and 
canned strawberries. 

Punkin took his offerings gravely. He 
took all that was offered, and then re- 
mained quietly in a corner. He seemed 
a stranger in his old home. 
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“Punkin, you don’t really belong 
here any more, do you?” Boots asked 
anxiously. “You want to go out there 
over the hill. But maybe you'll be hurt 
again, Punkin. Shadow and I will take 
good care of you if you stay here. 

“And look at all the good things you 
have to eat here. I bet your little 
pheasant wife doesn’t feed you choco- 
late cake.” 

Punkin looked away toward the hori- 
zon. He wasn’t Punkin any longer. He 
was Prince. Boots felt a strange, heavy 
feeling inside him. Maybe that was how 
Punkin was feeling now that he could 
not lift his wings and get himself off the 
ground. 

At last Boots took the splints off the 
wing. Punkin moved it cautiously. The 
next day he tried harder. Slowly Punkin 
' began to use his wing again. He beat 
against the wire. 


“No, no, Punkin, not yet,’’ whispered 
Boots. 


Days went by. Boots tried not to see 
how pitifully Punkin tried to free him- 
self. 

“Say, Boots,”’ said his father one day, 
“isn’t Punkin in good condition now? 
Better let him take to the air.” 

“Oh, he’d better wait a few days, I 
think,” answered Boots quickly. “I—I 
think I'll go cover Mom’s roses for the 
winter.”” He hurried 
out, but not be- 
fore he had heard 
his father remark, 

“Hmmm!” 
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Another week went by. “Mom, isn’t 
he beautiful?” Boots asked as he sat on 
the kitchen doorstep nestling Punkin, 
and keeping a firm grip on him. 

“He's a free bird, Boots, a wild bird. 
You don’t want to turn him into a 
chicken, do you?” 

“Course not, Mom. But he’s happy 
here.” 

“I've seen him beating his wings 
against the wire,” answered Mother. 

‘I’m going to let him go soon,” prom- 
ised Boots. 

The colorful autumn 
numbering toward 


days were 
the snowy days. 
Little by little Punkin stopped begging 
to be free. He stayed quietly in the en- 
closure now. But he was no longer 
Prince Punkin. He was a beautiful, 
lonely captive, who had to walk when 
he was born to fly. 

Boots saw this plainly now, for he 
loved Punkin too much not to see it. 

“Tomorrow I'll let you fly away,” he 
whispered. 

It was a promise. Boots had learned 
to keep his promises, so he made one 
now to bind himself. 

He watched wistfully while Punkin 
nibbled at the cake and peanuts he used 
to gobble so eagerly. There was no joy 
in Punkin any more. Boots went unhap- 


pily to bed. 














“Up, Punkin!” 


‘Tomorrow came, a frosty, clean new 
day. Shadow followed Boots to the 
fence. His nose was up. His body quiv- 
ered with eagerness. His tail wig- 
wagged, “I’m a happy dog.” 

Boots slowly unlatched the door of 
Punkin’s cage. As though Punkin re- 
membered Boots’s promise, he did not 
stay sullenly in his corner, but came 
flying to the door in a low swoop. 

“Chocolate cake, Punkin,” Boots said 
holding out his hand. He hoped Pun- 
kin would eat it slowly, but Punkin 
seemed to be in a hurry. 
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Reluctantly Boots picked him up and 
headed for the hill. Punkin’s head 
glistened like an emerald. He lay 
crouched in Boots’s arms, strangely a- 
quiver. 

On the crest of the hill, Boots took 
firm hold of Punkin’s feet. 

“Up, Punkin!” Punkin spread his 
shining wings. The right! The left! 
Both strong and ready to fly. Punkin 
strained to rise. But Boots held him 
fast. 

“Punkin, Punkin, do you really want 
to go?” asked Boots again. 

Punkin strained up and up. He was 
eager now. He was a prince again. 

“Okay, okay,” whispered Boots. 
Shadow looked on with sad eyes. Fun- 
ny, Boots thought, how Shadow under- 
stood about all the important things 
that happened to him. 

Once again he stroked the proud 
green head. “Good-by, Punkin. Good 
luck, Prince.” He made his hand let go 
of Punkin’s feet. 

Punkin went up in a long straight 
line. Up! Up! Boots had to squint to 
see him in the sparkling blue air. 

“Good-by, Prince Punkin,” he called 
sadly. 

Then Prince Punkin disappeared 
over the far brown hill. 

Boots stood for a moment looking in- 
to the empty sky. Then suddenly the 
thought came to him: he had fixed it so 
Punkin cauld fly up over the aspens and 
willows and far out of sight over the 
hill. ‘his was a new feeling! It was the 
very best feeling he had ever had! He 
bounded into the air. 

Shadow gave a yelp of joy and ran 
ahead. ‘Follow me!”’ his tail telegraph- 
ed to Boots. 

“I’m coming!”’ whooped Boots. 
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What does the sea shell sing, the while 
I hold it to my ear? ; 

It sings of great white foamy waves. 
And skies, deep blue and clear. 


It sings of great and gallant ships, 
And sailors, brave and strong; 
And sometimes, I am very sure, 
I hear a mermaid’s song. 








And then it sings of golden birds 
That nest in island trees— 

And I can almost see the palms 
A-waving in the breeze. 





Some day I mean to travel far 
On land and shore and sea, 
And then, returning, tell the shell 
Of all it sang to me. 









—ELste MS FOWLER 














IN OUR NATIONAL PRARKS 


Bigger and bigger grow the Big Trees of 
California, found nowhere else in the world. 
Giant Sequoias and their cousins, the red- 
woods, once raised their lofty branches in 
other parts of the United States. Now the 
redwoods are found only in the fog belt 
stretching north from San Francisco—and the 
biggest trees of all, the Giant Sequoias, grow 
only in a narrow strip, along the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas, far above sea 
level. Eucalyptus trees in Australia may grow 
taller, and even the redwoods sometimes ex- 
ceed the Giant Sequoias in height, but for 
height, girth, and age, the Big Trees are truly 
‘““Nature’s Masterpieces.” 

Although there are over a million Giant 
Sequoias in Sequoia National Park, the Gen- 





eral Sherman tree, largest and perhaps oldest 
living thing in the world, is‘ monarch of them 
all. The General Sherman is 272 feet tall and 
over 100 feet around at the base, so that it is 
estimated that it would take 20 men, holding 
hands, to encircle the trunk. 

The Sequoias live to a great age, and the 
most famous, like the General Sherman, the 
Grizzly Giant, and the Wawona Tunnel 
Tree, are probably 3,500-3,800 years old. 
Their bark is very thick, sometimes two to 
three feet through, and so durable and 
asbestos-like that it resists fire and insects. 
The older trees are also protected from 
forest fires because the huge trunks are bare 
of branches for nearly 100 feet from the 


ground. 
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Deer Are Plentiful, and Easy to See. 











This Great Sequoia Towers abo 
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JIMMY HAD 
A HEIFER 


By HELEN KAY 
Illustrated by JANE CASTLE 


One DAY the folks on Nanny Hagen 
Lane were surprised. 

They looked out of their windows 
and down the street and stared. For 


walking up the street was little Jimmy ' 


Greenwood and, trotting behind him, 
like a puppy dog at his heels, was the 
prettiest little heifer calf you ever did 
see. 

Jimmy walked ahead, proud as a 
father. The heifer walked behind on 
two pairs of long, spindly legs, as pretty 
a sight as you could imagine. Jimmy 
nodded to all the curious faces at the 
windows and walked on home. 

That was the first time, and so it was 
a curiosity. But soon no one on Nanny 
Hagen Lane raised even so much as an 
eyebrow when they saw Jimmy going 
back and forth on his errands, with his 
little heifer behind him. 


















































As a matter of fact, when Jimmy came 
to visit, his heifer would wait patiently 
outside the garden gate for his return. 
No one minded the few roses or lilies 
the heifer would eat while waiting, for 
who had a cow that would wait for a 
kiss? And who had a cow that would 
trot behind like a puppy dog? 

Besides, Jimmy had earned his cow. 
The heifer was a labor of love. It all be- 
gan because he didn’t have a cow of his 
own. 

Jimmy loved cows. 

He loved them because they looked 
so kindly. Because they had such big, 
beautiful brown eyes. Because they 
never seemed to hurry. Because they 
mooed so nicely when he petted them. 

Jimmy lived on a chicken farm, and 
there was not a cow on the place. 

All the cows were on the dairy farm 
next door. And when you stand a cow 
up next to a chicken you can under- 
stand how Jimmy felt. The cow is some- 
thing. 
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Besides, Jimmy had his fill of chick- 
ens. Chickens were dumb. Chickens 
were dirty. And every time Jimmy 
went into the chicken house to get the 
eggs for his father, the rooster would 
corner him, and Jimmy would scream 
for help. There was something about 
Jimmy that made roosters angry. And 
that was another reason why Jimmy 
loved cows. 





The pasture in which Farmer Bard's 
cows spent their mornings began under 
Jimmy’s window. He could hear them 
swish, swish, swishing their tails to keep 
the flies off their backs. Jimmy would 
look out_at them as he still lay in his 
bed, and he’d watch their slow, bulky 
movements, and the slow working of 
their mouths as they chewed and re- 
chewed their cud. 

And Jimmy put his hands to his 
freckled face and sighed, ‘‘Oh, if I only 
had a cow of my own!” 

One day Jimmy went down the lane 
to the big white house where Farmer 
Bard lived and offered his services for 
the summer. 

It wasn’t for lack of things to do on 
his father’s place that Jimmy did this. 
It was just that he loved cows. At home 
there were chickens to feed. There 
was mash for the morning and corn for 
the afternoon. There were the eggs to 
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collect and to box. But it was the cows 
which brought Jimmy to Farmer Bard, 
not the work. 

“Farmer Bard,” he said to the tall, 
sunburned man, “I want to work for 
you.” 

Farmer Bard’s blue eyes looked soft 
and gentle, and they were smiling all 
the while, as they always did when he 
talked to children. “Are you sure, now, 
you want to help me take care of all 
these cows?” 

There were fifty of them, and when 
you get fifty cows in one karn, no matter 
how big, that’s a lot of cows. 

“Oh yes,’”” answered Jimmy. “I love 
cows.” That settled it. Jimmy became 
Farmer Bard’s helper. 

He would drive the cows into the 
field, and would call them back to get 
milked. 

“Here, Bossy, here Bossy,” he would 
say, and they would all come, waiting 
only at the gate to be let into the barn. 





Then Jimmy would see that each cow 
got to her stall, and would make sure 
that her head went through the yoke, 
and that under her head there was a 
little hill of mash. 
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Then he would help Farmer 
Bard attach the milking machine, 
and would pet the cow while the 
milk poured into the big alumi- 
num cans, frothy and foamy and 
warm. Then Jimmy would open 
the gates again, and release the 
yokes, and the cows would wander 
off into the pasture. 

Jimmy was very happy. He named 
each cow. One wondered how Jimmy 
told them apart, for they looked very 
much alike. They were all black and 
white cows with great brown eyes. They 
were all about the same size, with great 
blotches on their backs, and half of 
their faces were black, and half of their 
faces were white. But Jimmy could tell 
them apart, and when he shooed them 
into their stalls, twenty-five on one side, 
and twenty-five on the other, he would 
call them by name. 

“Here Bossy, here Elsie, here Beauty, 
here Susie, here Becky, here Janie, here 
Jennie, here Josie,” he would say. Then, 
when they were all placed, Jimmy 
stood at the head of the cow barn and 
looked down the center that seemed like 
a long table with hills of mash on it, and 
he thought how like a great dining hall 
the cow barn was. 

Best of all, Jimmy liked Bossy. She 
was the lead cow. She was always the 
first to come from the pasture, and the 
first to get into the stall. Somehow, Jim- 
my felt she was his cow. And when she 
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stood in her stall, and swished her 
tail to keep off the flies, she always 
seemed to give Jimmy a wink, and 
an extra sweet swish in the face 
with her tail. 

And as she slowly chewed her 
way down to the gate from the 
pasture, she would wait for Jimmy 
to give her that extra slap on 
the side, before she would lead the 
cows across the road and into the barn. 
Jimmy was her friend. 

One day, Farmer Bard said: “Jimmy, 
I think we'll leave Bossy in the barn 
for a few days, over here in this separate 
stall. I don’t think she wants to go out 
into the pasture today.” 

Jimmy watched Bossy seat herself in 
the stall on a great litter of straw, and 
she sat there munching, munching her 
cud. She looked very sad as she sat. And 
every once in a while she would let out 
a great “Moo.” Jimmy petted her head, 
and she swished her tail happily, but he 
had to go on about his work, even 
though Bossy could not go off into the 
pasture with the other cows. 

The next day when Jimmy came into 
the barn, Farmer Bard smiled at him, 
and said, ‘Go over to Bossy’s stall, and 
see what she’s got there for you.” 

Jimmy went. Somehow he knew by 
the look in Farmer Bard’s eyes that it 
,was something to make him happy. He 
opened the door to Bossy’s stall, and 
there beside her was a little baby calf. 
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It had long, spindly legs, and stood un- 
certainly beside its mother. Bossy 
turned to Jimmy and mooed a welcome. 

“Isn’t she beautiful?” asked Farmer 
Bard. He put it into words for Bossy. 

“Oh, she is. She is,” answered Jim- 
my. “She is ever so beautiful.” 

And he petted her on her soft, silky 
ear, and then he really couldn’t restrain 
himself, and gave her a kiss on her beau- 
tiful, soft, pink nose. ““What a beautiful 
little calf.” 

“She’s yours, Jimmy. All yours, from 
Bossy and me, for helping us out this 
summer,” said Farmer Bard. 
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“She’s yours, Jimmy. All yours.” 


















“Mine!” Jimmy really screamed, and 
he jumped up and down. “You mean 
all mine to take home with me, and to 
be my very own?” 

‘Yes,’ answered Farmer Bard. ‘‘She’s 
your own little heifer.” 

Bossy and the little heifer stayed on 
in the stall for about a week. Then Far- 
mer Bard let them go into the pasture. 

The little heifer trotted behind her 
mother and all the other cows. Then, 
when she was one month old, Jimmy 
put a rope around her neck and brought 
her home. 

That’s when all the folks on Nanny 
Hagen Lane looked out of their win- 
dows in surprise, and stared at a little 
boy with a cow trotting behind like a 
puppy dog. 
Wouldn't you? 
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“Today, if | should happen to dab my rope 














onto some crittur and my cinch should breok,” 

he went on, “I'd jest grab my saddle with one 
As Soapy Smith and the other cowboys were hand an’ my rope with the other an’ ride standing 

saddling up one morning, Hairpants Hagodorn up as long as necessary!” 

says to Soapy, “Yuh oughta fix thet cinch, Soapy. 


There’s only a few strands holding, so | notice.” 





“Think nothing of it! says Soapy. “Many’s “| remember once a catamount comes into our 
th’ time I’ve rode all day with no cinch at all. camp ot night. | jumps onto his back an’ rides 
More than once I’ve taken my saddle into my < him to a standstill, bareback. Moreover, before | 
lap and sewed patches onto it while riding a buck- quit him | rope an’ tie a herd of twenty-one 


ing, squalling outlaw!” antelope we overtake!” 








“Another night we're holding a herd in a storm. 
A bolt of lightnin’ strikes my hoss, melts both 
cinch buckles, and th’ hoss disoppears complete. 
Not wanting to be left afoot, | rides that bolt all 
night and finally turn the stampeded herd before 


1 wear it out!’ 





About then a jack rabbit jumps from under 
their horses’ feet. Soapy takes out after it. 
“Watch this,”’ he hollers, “‘an’ I'll show yuh how 


| rope an’ drag all kinds of varmints!’’ A great 





He swings that big loop three times round his 


head, hollers shrill an’ loud an’ dabs the loop 
square on the running rabbit. (But what he 
doesn’t notice is that he caught an iron section- 


corner stake as well.) 





Soapy’s horse goes on to the end of the rope, 


intending to drag the rabbit. But the stake is 
solid, the cinch parts, and Soapy, his rope and 
saddle all sail high in the air and come down 
hard, while the horse goes on. “‘Liveliest varmint 


1 EVER rope!” says Soapy, later. 
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Part ONE 


T HE ADVENTURE I’m going to tell 
you about happened to Nicky and Lin- 
da while their father was away in the 
Carraway States. Father was a railway 
engineer, rather an important one, and 
he was going out to build the first rail- 
way ever known in the jungles of the 
Carraway Hinterland. He expected to 
be away for a whole year or more, and 
although Nicky and Linda would have 
loved to have gone with him, he only 
laughed and said that the Carraway 
jungle was no place for children. 

For their holidays that year Mother 
sent them down intoshe country as 
usual, to stay with Mr. and Mrs. Jeddy 
—Uncle Ben and Aunt Daisy as Nicky 
and Linda called them, although they 
weren't really an uncle and aunt at all. 
They were a jolly couple and very fond 
of children. They had a son of their 
own named Robert, who was a grown 
man now, a sailor. He was usually 
away at sea, so the children hardly ever 
saw him. 


Uncle Ben was a kind of sailor him- 
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self—at least, he had been a lighthouse- 
keeper in his younger days, and he still 
wore his old peaked cap and his blue 
jersey most of the time, as lighthouse- 


keepers do (or did). Besides this he 
wore all sorts of odd clothes at odd 
times; he was an odd little man, as you 
shall soon learn. Aunt Daisy always car- 
ried on as though he were a nuisance, 
but you could tell she didn’t really 
think so. For instance, she would tidy 
the house till it looked as neat as could 
be, and then in would come Uncle Ben, 
carrying his dirty old toolbox and scat- 
tering screws and sawdust and bits of 
wire all over the place. 

“Oh Ben! Just look at you!’’ Aunt 
Daisy would say, “and look at all the 
mess you’re making in my nice clean 
room! And just when I’m expecting 
Mrs. Yates to tea! One would think 
you'd never been in a decent house. It’s 
too bad of you, it really is!” 

“Don’t worry, my dear,” Uncle Ben 
would reply, “my ‘Jeddy Belle’ carpet 
sweeper will clear it all up in a jiffy.” 
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That was the trouble. The “Jeddy 
Belle” carpet sweeper was a thing he had 
invented himself, and it didn’t work 
very well. For Uncle Ben spent most of 
his time inventing things. Some of his 
inventions were successful, and some 
(the “‘Jeddy Belle,” for example) were 
not. He had started inventing things 
when he was at the lighthouse, where 
he used to have quite a lot of time “‘to 
fiddle about,”’ as Aunt Daisy put it. In 
his spare time he read lots of books on 
science, and invented so many odd 
things that the house was full of them. 
I told you he was an odd man. When 
he retired and went to live in the coun- 
try, even his house was odd. 

The children adored the house. At 
one time, long ago, it had been a place 
where the farmers stored their grain, 
and so it stood; not on the ground, but 
on a lot of stones shaped like toadstools. 
This was to keep the rats from climb- 
ing up and getting into the grain. 

“The Granary” was what Uncle Ben’s 
house was called. It was quite small, but 
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by the time he had finished altering it 
there was plenty of room for every- 
thing. He had added a front porch, with 
a brass visitors’ bell up above, which 
you pulled with a rope. Indoors, he had 
divided up the downstairs to make a 
living room, a kitchen, and two small 
bedrooms. The upstairs was all one long 
room the whole length of the house, 
and this was Uncle’s workshop. It didn’t 
have a proper ceiling, but only the bare 
underneath side of the roof. You got 
up to the workshop through a trapdoor 
in the ceiling of the living room. 

Outside was a kitchen garden, a tool- 
and-bicycle shed, the chicken-run, and 
the greenhouse. Oh, and there was one 
other thing which I should mention. 
Under the eaves at the garden end of 
the house was a swallow’s nest, where 
every year two swallows came to spend 
the summer. At the time of this story 
there were three eggs in the nest. You 
will hear more of this later. 

Nicky and Linda traveled down in 
the train alone, and Aunt Daisy met 
them at the station. She gave them each 
a big hug, and said Uncle Ben was sorry 
not to be there to meet them, but he 
was very busy that afternoon. 

“Is he inventing something?” asked 
Nicky, as they were going along the 
road. 

‘“‘My goodness, yes,’ said Aunt Daisy. 
‘Something big, too. I don’t know what 
I’m going to do with him if he goes on 
like this. This time it’s a balloon.” 

“A balloon!” cried both the children 
at once. “How thrilling! Is it very big? 
Where does he keep it?” 

“TI don’t rightly know just how big it 
is, except that it’s a proper full-sized 
one, of the big kind, so he tells me. But 
I don’t bother my head with your 
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The “Jeddy Belle” was not successful. 


Uncle’s notions, and I’ve never really 
seen his old balloon. He keeps it up in 
his workshop.” 

“In the workshop!” echoed Nicky, 
hardly able to believe his ears, ‘“‘but how 
could he... ?” 

“There isn’t room)’ said Linda. 

“How did he get it in?” asked Nicky. 

“Bless you,” said Aunt Daisy, laugh- 
ing, “it’s not inflated. It’s all folded up, 
without any gas in it. That’s what your 
Uncle’s inventing. He says he’s got an 
idea for a new, special, patent kind of 
balloon gas that’s so easy to make and 
so wonderfully powerful that every- 
one’ll be able to have a balloon of his 
own to fly about in for next to nothing. 
Not that I’d ever go_up in one if you 
gave it to me, mind you. Him and his 
precious balloons! I tell him he’s a dan- 
ger to the whole village, but he only 
says fiddlesticks.” 

Just then they turned in at the gate, 
and there was Uncle Ben coming out 
of the toolshed with a wheelbarrow. On 
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the barrow was an enormous thing that 
looked like a long iron bottle, with a lot 
of dials and handles at the neck end. It 
seemed very heavy, and Uncle wasn’t 
managing it very well. He set the bar- 
row down and waved his cap at Nicky 
and Linda, who were racing down the 
path to meet him. 

“Now, Ben,” said Aunt Daisy, ‘‘you 
put that gassy thing away while these 
two are here. It’s not safe, not with kids 
about the place.” 

“Poof!” said Uncle, “that wouldn’t 
hurt them, not unless it fell on their 
toes. Well, and how are you both?” 

After tea he took them upstairs—or, 
rather, up the ladder—into the work- 
shop, and there, piled in the middle of 
the floor, was the huge, silvery gas bag 
of the balloon, all folded up. Uncle Ben 
explained how, if everything went 
right, his new gas, which he said he was 
going to call “Jeddium,’’ would inflate 
the balloon much more quickly and 
carry it much higher, than any gas that 
was ever heard of. He said he hadn't 
really tested it out yet, but he had 
prepared three cylinders full of it, all 
ready for a trial. 

“But it looked so heavy,” said Linda. 
“IT mean, if it’s what you had in the 
wheelbarrow it did.” 

‘That was only one of the cylinders,” 
Uncle explained. ““They have to be ex- 
tra strong and heavy because the gas is 
packed so tight inside that if they 
weren't strong they might—ahem—"’ he 
lowered his voice so that Aunt Daisy 
shouldn’t hear him from downstairs— 
“explode,” he added. 

“I heard you,” came Aunt Daisy’s 


, voice through the trapdoor. “Now you 


come right down and leave that dratted 
balloon alone.” 
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The next evening Aunt Daisy went 
out on her bicycle to visit a friend in 
the village, and she was hardly out of 
sight when a rather mischievous look 
came into Uncle’s eye. He strolled out 
to the toolshed, and a minute after- 
wards called out to the two to come and 
help him. They ran into the garden, 
and there he was by the shed, with his 
three cylinders full of Jeddium, and the 
wheelbarrow. 

“I want you to steady those for me, 
while I bring them over to the house,” 
he said. ‘One of you on each side, that’s 
right. ‘ 

“What are you going to do with 
them, Uncle?” asked Linda. 

“I’m just going to have a try,” he said 
in a sort of loud whisper. ‘I’ve never 
done it yet. I’m just going to try letting 
a little of the gas out of each cylinder 
into my balloon. Just to test the cylin- 
ders and see that they all work all right. 
Just a tiny bit, that’s all. And if you 
promise not to tell your Aunt I'll make 
you some of my Super Cocoa.” 

I should explain that Uncle Ben’s 
Super Cocoa was very delicious. He got 
it from a friend of his who had a plan- 
tation in Tringapan, the only place 
where this special kind of cocoa-bean is 
grown; and he made it with honey and 
cream. It was all the more fascinating 
because he kept the cocoa in a special 
jar which had been given him by a 
Tringapan sailor. The. jar was shaped 
like a smiling monkey with a label say- 
ing KOKO round its neck. It was a great 
favorite with Nicky and Linda, and was 
always called the Koko Jar. 

Well, so they helped Uncle Ben get 
the three cylinders into the house, heavy 
as they were. At last when they'd got 
them in on the living-room floor Uncle 
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Ben went and got a long hose pipe. He 
fastened one end of this on to the bal- 
loon upstairs (he showed them the 
coupling and the valve, and explained 
how they worked), and he brought the 
other end down through the trapdoor 
into the living room, where he fixed it 
on to the nozzle of one of the cylinders. 
There was an indicator on the nozzle, 
with a dial and a pointer which showed 
you how much gas had been let out. 
You turned the gas on with a kind of 
spanner, which Uncle called a key. 
They all gathered round. Uncle 
turned the key—it was a hard job, that 
—and suddenly there was a FSSSSSS! as 
the gas came out. The pointer went 
round to 20 before Uncle turned the 
gas off. “That one’s all right,” he said, 


suddenly he added, 
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“Oh!” called Nicky. “It’s iets the room.’ 
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“Dear me, I was almost 
forgetting the cocoa!”’ 

He really was so excited 
he hardly knew what he 
was doing. He took down 
the cups for the cocoa, 
then he took the hose pipe 
off the first cylinder and 
fixed it ready on the next. 
Then he took down the 
Koko Jar and took the 
monkey's head off (this 
was the lid, of course). 
Then he turned on the 
next cylinder, and stood 
watching the dial, hum- 
ming to himself, and 
twiddling the key on his 
finger. Then he remem- 
bered he’d forgotten to ; 
warm the milk for the co- 
coa, so he put the lid on 
the jar again and put it 
back on the shelf. 

FSSSSSS! went the gas 
up into the balloon. 

“And that one’s all 
right,” said Uncle hap- 
pily, coming back from 
the milk, “so we'll turn him off. Hullo! 
Where's the key?” 

Nobody knew. They hunted high 
and low. FSSSSSS! went the gas, all the 
time. 

“You haven't got it in your pockets, 
either of you, have you?” asked Linda. 
Uncle Ben and Nicky felt in theirs, but 
there was no key. 

Nicky ran up the ladder and peeped 
through the trapdoor. “Oh!” he called 
out, “the balloon’s getting ever so big! 
It’s nearly filling the room!” 

They hunted everywhere. They 
stood on tiptoe and they went down on 
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They could see the whole village. 


their hands and knees. They looked on 
the bookshelves and under the carpet, 
they looked in the fireplace and the coal 
scuttle. About the only place they 
didn’t look in was the Koko Jar, which 
they never thought of. This was a pity, 
because that’s where the key was; Uncle 
had put it in there absent-mindedly, 
just before he went to do the milk. 
Meanwhile FSSSSSS! went the gas, fill- 
ing the balloon upstairs. 
“Oh dear,” sighed Uncle Ben, miser- 
,ably, “what will Aunt Daisy say!” 
“OOOH!” cried Linda, of a sudden, 
“the house is wobbling!” And as she 
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“Seven o'clock,’ said Uncle. 


said so all the pots and pans fell over in 
the kitchen with a crash. 

“Uncle! Uncle! It’s not going to 
BURST, is it?”’ gasped Nicky. 

Uncle Ben was scared, but he didn’t 
show it. He was looking anxiously at 
the pointer on the cylinder. Then he 
sighed with relief, and mopped his 
brow. 

“No,” he said. “No. It’s stopping. It’s 
running out.” And so it was. The hiss- 
ing was getting weaker and weaker, and 
presently it died away altogether. ‘Then 
in the silence they heard the whole 
house creaking. 
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“Ooooh!” cried Linda 
again. “I feel so funny. 
It’s going like a swing!” 

“Why so it is,” said 
Uncle. ‘‘How strange!” 
The house seemed to be 
swaying ever so gently, 
and all the pictures were 
going flap, flap against 
the wall. 

Then Nicky looked 
out the window. “Look!” 
he shouted. ‘““LOOK!”’ 

And they looked. 

The house was floating 
in midair! A long way 
down they could see the 
little square of stone 
toadstools on which it had 
stood, and the green- 
house and the toolshed. 
But it was all moving 
away from them. They 
were being carried by the 
wind, and were in fact 
being blown gently over 
the roof of the Vicarage. 
They could see Mrs. 
Yates, the Vicar’s wife, 
cutting roses in the garden. The 
shadow of the flying house went right 
past her on the ground, and made her 
look up. She saw them. She dropped her 
roses and screamed. Her maid ran out 
through the French windows carrying a 
butter dish. She dropped the dish. They 
passed on, getting higher all the time. 

Suddenly there was a_ terrible 
CLANG! right under the floor. They 
all jumped. Then there was another 
clang, and another. It was the church 
clock; they were sailing right over the 
tower. ‘Seven o'clock,” said Uncle, and 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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Seated on the ground in the late 
afternoon sunlight, Henry Carver gazed 
with satisfaction at the pail of blueber- 
ries in front of his long, outstretched 
legs. There would be six quarts in that 
galvanized iron pail and another six in 
the pail in the canoe—and none of the 
fellows over at camp even suspected 
there might: be a blueberry patch near- 
by! 

Henry’s teeth flashed in a sudden grin 
as he pushed himself upward. He said 
to himself, “Won't they be surprised 
when they see me come paddling back 
with a dozen quarts of the finest blue- 
berries in the State of Maine!”’ 

He was about to pick up the pail 
when a branch snapped behind him. 
Facing quickly about, he had the 
feeling that someone had poured icy 
water along his spine. For there on the 
trail, between himself and the place 
where he had beached the canoe, stood a 
bear—big and black and ugly! 

For perhaps five seconds Henry 
crouched motionless, his scalp _prick- 
ling. Then the bear growled and 
lurched toward him, and the boy came 
to life! Stumbling over the pail, he 
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went racing in the direction of a near- 
by break in the tangle of young birches 
and alders that surrounded the berry 
patch. Into the low growth he plunged, 
struggling onward until at last he had 
a glimpse of blue lake water. Then, 
with heart pounding, he paused and 
peered anxiously backward. 

There was no sign of the bear, but 
presently he heard the re-echoing clank 
of metal against stone. With a rueful 
shake of his head, he pictured the crea- 
ture plunging its paws into the pail, 
knocking it about, greedily devouring 
all those nice blueberries. It was odd, 
perhaps, that at that moment he should 
have thought of the letter he had 
started to his father earlier in the after- 
noon. “Dear Dad,” it began, “I’ve been 
here at camp now just a week, but noth- 
ing very exciting has happened to me—”’ 

At that point in the writing Bill Har- 
low and Ronny West had come in with 
a beautiful nine-pound salmon and he 
had put the letter aside. Everybody, it 
seemed, had done something exciting 
except himself. Bill and Ronny landing 
that fine salmon, for example. And 
Chick Collins finding a lot of Indian 
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arrow heads yesterday. And Buddy Law- 
rence and Lew Meyers getting lost in 
the woods the day before and not reach- 
ing camp till long after midnight. So, 
while the rest of the fellows were still 
talking about the salmon, he had taken 
the small canoe and gone quietly off 
across the lake, resolved to surprise them 
with blueberries from a patch he had 
discovered by accident that morning. 

Now he said to himself as he pushed 
onward toward the shore, “My tough 
luck to lose those six quarts, but it’s 
better for the bear to eat the berries 
than to eat the fellow who picked them! 
Besides, there are six more quarts in 
the canoe.” 

Reaching the edge of the thicket, he 
stepped forth upon the narrow, rocky 
shore and stopped with a quick intake 
of breath. There at the left, some fifty 
yards distant, floated the canoe, one end 
resting on the rocks, and in it sat— 
another bear! Henry passed a hand 
slowly across his perspiring forehead, 
closed his eyes, and opened them quick- 
ly. Yes, a bear! Not a big bear, not 
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The bear plunged its puws into the pail. 


nearly so big a bear as the one in the 
berry patch—in fact, just a cub: a beady- 
eyed, greedy little cub with blueberry 
juice smeared all over its pointed snout. 

While the boy stood motionless, not 
knowing just what to do, the cub 
reached downward with both forepaws, 
and Henry heard the clatter of metal 
against wood. Then up came the paws 
heaped with blueberries, and those that 
it couldn't cram into its mouth cascaded 
to the bottom of the-canoe. 

‘My blueberries!”” Henry thought 
miserably, and clenched his fists while 
again and again the cub reached into 
the pail, stuffing itself. 

Twelve quarts of blueberries ruined! 

Henry forgot the danger of his posi- 
tion: unarmed on a lonely stretch of 
shore a mile and a half across the lake, 
and a full-size bear only a hundred 
yards distant. Turning, he groped 
among the bushes until he found a 
heavy stick. He was thinking what a 
pleasure it would be to whack the 
young thief over the head with it when 
he heard a squeal. Shooting a swift 
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glance sidewise, he saw a second cub! 
It was doing its best to scramble into the 
canoe while the first one tried to keep 
it out. 

Henry frowned, and then grinned. 
“They act just like brothers!’’ he 
thought. 

It was funny to watch them as they 
squealed and grunited and slapped at 
each other. Finally the newcomer suc- 
ceeded in getting aboard. Thereupon 
the two of them rose on their hind legs 
and came to close quarters, the paddle 
on the bottom and the pail, now over- 
turned and empty, clattering about 
underfoot, the canoe itself rocking 
wildly. 

Henry frowned again. ‘“This has gone 
far enough!” he decided and, stick in 
hand, started down the shore. 

But he had taken only a few steps 
when he heard a familiar growl that 
made him halt and turn his head, his 
eyes straining. The undergrowth was 
too dense for him to see anything. 
Nevertheless, he was sure that the 
mother bear, attracted by the squealing, 
was on her way to learn what might be 
wrong with her cubs. He hesitated, 
wondering just what he had better do— 
keep out of sight and wait for the bears 





to go away, or rout the cubs and push 
off in the canoe. 

“I'd better get out of here!” he finally 
decided. But as he turned his head to- 
ward the canoe again he felt his legs 
waver and his throat go suddenly dry. 
The canoe, with the two cubs in it, was 
drifting a dozen yards from shore! With 
mouth open, he stared at it while it 
moved farther and farther away. 

Suddenly the mother bear broke from 
the bushes down the shore and, catch- 
ing sight of her children, let out a bel- 
low. Stepping quickly into the shelter 
of the bushes, Henry peered hopefully 
across the wide stretch of sunlit water. 
Maybe some of the fellows would be out 
in the other canoe, he thought—but he 
could see nothing on the lake except 
sunlight. 

The cubs, now some thirty yards from 
shore, had begun to squeal like 
children, but the mother was silent. 
Presently she went into the water—just 
her feet at first, then farther and farther 
until it was up to her middle. ‘Then she 
growled and shook her head and re- 
turned to the rocks. 

Henry also shook his head while he 
watched the canoe. What little wind 
there was came in fitful puffs that thrust 





The second cub was doing its best to scramble into the canoe. 
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the light craft along parallel with the 
shore. Then, as he glanced to the left 
again, he saw the mother bear coming 
slowly toward him, her anxious gaze on 
her drifting children. In another min- 
ute she would be uncomfortably close! 
With a breathless choking feeling, the 
boy backed into the young growth. 

He couldn’t see the bear now, and was 
beginning to feel that she wouldn't 
see him, when something that felt 
like a red hot needle struck him below 
one ear. Jerking his head about, he 
stared at a gray, rounded object less 
than three inches from his nose—a 
hornets’ nest! A string of angry hornets 
poured from it! 

Henry dropped his stick and plunged 
out of the thicket. Across the rocky 
shore he raced and into the water, the 
hornets following with their red hot 
needles. As he splashed through the 
shallows he had a glimpse of the bear 
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. She was slapping furiously at a cloud of hornets. 



















coming toward him—and one glimpse 
was enough! She looked as if she in- 
tended to hold him strictly responsible 
for what had happened to her cubs. Cer- 
tain he never could outrun her, and 
urged onward by the hornets, he hurled 
himself forward and began to swim to- 
ward the canoe. He swam as if in a race, 
face under water and feet churning. 
He was only a little distance from the 
craft when he finally ventured a back- 
ward glance. What he saw might at 
another time have set him off into gales 
of laughter; now he merely noted it 
with satisfaction. On her hind legs in 
shallow water, the mother bear was slap- 
ping furiously right and left at a cloud 
of attacking hornets. No, Henry 
thought, it wasn’t especially funny—not 
when your fife depended on getting in- 
to a canoe that held a pair of bear cubs! 
Treading water, he tried to figure out 
a clever way of handling them. Then at 
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last, unable to think of anything clever, 
he began to swim again, certain that the 
moment he reached the canoe they 
would come at him with teeth bared and 
claws raking. But to his surprise, as he 
grasped one end and began to draw him- 
self upward, they both whimpered and 
backed away from him. 





“What you two kids deserve is a hard spanking: 


This time, in spite of fatigue and 
hornet stings, Henry did laugh. Hud- 
dled together in the far end of the messy 
canoe, the cubs were like a pair of 
naughty, frightened little children. He 
pulled his legs wearily over the gun- 
wale and reached for the paddle. “What 
you two kids deserve is a hard spank- 
ing!” he said. 

But he didn’t spank them. Instead he 
plunged the blade into the water. and 
headed the craft toward the far shore. 
From behind him came a roar and a 
splash, and he saw the mother swim- 
ming. “You'll never catch us!” he 
shouted. “Better save your Strength.” 

It was good advice, and after a min- 
ute he was glad to see her making to- 
ward shallow water again. 
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Then he looked at his two passengers 
and once more felt the desire to laugh. 
Noting the blueberry skins clinging to 
their paws, to their glistening, juice- 
stained muzzles, and even to their ears, 
he thought, “If only I had a picture of 
them!"’ Well, why not? Ronnie West 
had a camera, didn’t he? Okay, then, he 
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would paddle the mile and a half across 
the lake and make a triumphant land- 
ing in front of camp! 

“Look fellows,” he would shout, “I 
bring ’em back alive! Hey, Ronnie, run 
and get your camera!” 

At that moment another bellow 
sounded from the near shore, and peer- 
ing backward again, he saw the mother 
sitting forlornly on a rock. The cubs 
began to whimper once more, their lit- 
tle eyes blinking. Henry stopped pad- 
dling. Gosh, he thought, those two cubs 
looked just as if they were weeping! He 
blinked and swallowed hard. “I can’t do 
it!’”’ he murmured. “Guess I’m soft- 
hearted or something.’” And he swung 
‘the canoe about. 

At the right a wooded point jutted 

’ 
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well into the lake and, with gaze fixed 
on the mother bear, he headed for it. 
She would naturally follow the course 
of the canoe along the shore, but once 
he was past the point, he should have 
plenty of time in which to land the cubs. 
A quarter of an hour later he was be- 
yond the point and the mother was out 
of sight on the other side of it. As he 
drove the canoe at a little stretch of 
sandy beach, he imagined her picking 
her way among the rocks that lined the 
shore. Then the keel grated on the sand, 
and he yelled, ““Now get out, you too!” 
One of the cubs hurriedly floundered 
over the gunwale, but the other was 
awkward. Henry was gently prodding it 
with the paddle when, to his dismay, a 
crash sounded in the woods, and out 
charged the mother. She had not fol- 
lowed the shore line, as he had so confi- 
dently assumed, but instead had cut di- 
rectly across the base of the point. 
There was no time to waste! While 
the second cub crouched with forepaws 
on the gunwale, Henry thrust the broad 
paddle under its little seat and gave a 
mighty heave—and away it went in a 
brief somersault. Then, with a terrified 
glance at the savagely charging mother, 
the boy stepped over the side and, seiz- 
ing the gunwale, gave a frantic yank. 
He flung himself desperately aboard as 
the canoe sped toward deep water. 
When he finally looked backward, 
there was the mother bear standing mo- 
tionless on the shore, her. two children 
pressing close to her, and all three of 
them staring at him. Henry mopped the 
perspiration from his forehead. He had 
never enjoyed being stared at by any- 
body. Now he had the queer, uncom- 
fortable feeling that the three of 
them over there were whispering things 
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about him to one another—unpleasant 
things! 

He didn’t look back again, for all of 
a sudden there were other matters to 
think about. For example, certain swol- 
len places on his neck and face and 
hands were beginning to throb and 
burn. Also, with the sun going down, 
he was uncomfortably cold in his wet 
garments. In addition he was abruptly 
aware that he was sitting on a great mass 
of very juicy blueberries—the finest 
blueberries in the State of Maine. 

Nevertheless, there it was once more: 
the desire to laugh. For suddenly he was 
again remembering the letter he had 
started earlier in the afternoon: “Dear 
Dad, I’ve been here at camp now just a 
week, but nothing very exciting has hap- 
pened to me—” He grinned as he con- 
tinued to ply the paddle. It seemed he 
would have to make a slight change in 
the beginning ef that letter! 








THE MERRY MICE 





It's too hot to work, and it’s too hot to worry, 
It’s too hot to play, and it’s too hot to hurry. 
‘In fact,” grumbles Father, “its simply too hot! 
Packa lunch, and we'll eat ina nice shady spot.” 
The mice all stretch out to enjoy the cool breeze, 
And the hunch is enjoyed by the ants and the bees! 
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were 


Ching-foh 
brothers. They lived in a thatched- 
grass hut deep in a bamboo forest. 


and Wong-foh 


Mountains rose steep and rugged 
around them, so that their little valley 
was warm in the sunshine and sheltered 
from keen winds, 

Wong-foh tended a little patch of 
beans and pumpkins before the hut and 
cooked their food. Ching-foh, the elder 
brother, had no patience with such dull 
things. He must always be off in the 
forest hunting wild boar, deer, and 
quail. Together the two lived very well 
indeed. 

One day Ching-foh had hunted long 
and was weary. As the sun went down, 
he lost his way. He trudged on and on, 
but the hills and forests were all strange 
to him. 

“Shall I never find the trail back to 
my valley?’ he muttered impatiently. 
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Just then a faint light showed through 
the trees. 

“A woodsman’s hut,” thought Ching- 
foh. “I will go there to be warmed and 
fed.” 

As he hastened toward the hut, he 
heard laughter and music within. ‘This 
is strange!” he thought. But, approach- 
ing boldly, he knocked at the door, 

‘What do you wish?” cried a merry 
voice. 

“A place to rest for the night,” said 
Ching-foh, “I have lost my way.” 

“A mortal huntsman is lost and 
would rest here,” said the voice inside 
the door. “Shall we let him in?” 

“Let him in! Let him in!” came 
shouts from the hut, 

‘What are these people that they call 
me ‘mortal’?” wondered Ching-foh, as 


* he stepped inside. 


The sight that met his eyes filled him 
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with astonishment. Little men in em- 
broidered robes of brilliant green, gold, 
and scarlet crowded the room. One with 
a silky black beard played upon a flute, 
while the others swayed and danced 
with the utmost grace. Laughter and 
good cheer were everywhere. 

“It is our night for feasting,” said one 
of the men. He handed Ching-foh a 
bowl of some strange, fragrant food and 
bade him stand behind the door as he 
took up too much room elsewhere. 

Ching-foh ate the food hungrily. He 
guessed now that these odd little men 
were spirits of the mountains. All had 
heard of them and their merry doings, 
but no mortal had ever seen them be- 
fore. He stood still and watched, lean- 
ing on his long gun to rest. Presently he 
grew drowsy and closed his eyes. ‘The 
fairies, thinking he was asleep, made 
fun among themselves of the big, un- 
couth mortal. 

“Look at his dull blue clothes!’ cried 
one. , 

“His hands are rough!” said another. 
“His feet are shod in straw!” cried a 
third. 

“His face! How sour and glum it is! 
Who would be a dull mortal?” said an- 
other, laughing loudly. ““Why he cannot 
even tell that this vase upon the table 
is magic, or that whoever owns it can 
have anything he may wish for!” 


‘Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the merry lit-, 


tle men, as they fell to dancing more 
gaily than before. 

Ching-foh paid no heed to their fun- 
making, for he was stubborn and proud. 
But he pricked up his ears at the last 
words. Opening one eye a little, he 
spied the vase on a small table near by. 
It was the most beautiful thing he had 
ever seen. Tall and graceful, it was 
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fashioned of some rare blue substance 
that shone like a moonlit sky. His heart 
leapt at the sight, but he stood very still. 

“I am not so dull as you think, my 
fine friends! I shall have that vase and 
wish myself richer than the Emperor 
himself!’’ he thought in his greed. Very 
softly, he reached out with his gun, and, 
thrusting it into the vase, lifted it to- 
ward him. Instantly the little men set 
up a shout. A wizened old man with a 
snowy beard snatched the vase and held 
it fast. Another seized Ching-foh by the 
nose and cried, “Let us have the most 
terrible revenge on this sly thief! He 
feasts with us and then would steal our 
magic vase!” 

Furiously, the little men crowded | 
toward Ching-foh, who rushed in ter- 
ror out of the door. He ran with all his 
might, but alas, the little man would 
not let go of his nose. So, as Ching-foh 
ran, his nose stretched and stretched. 
Howling with pain, he dared not stop 
running. His nose grew longer and 
longer as he rushed down the mountain 
trails and through the thick forest. 

At last, by lucky 
chance, he came to 
his own hut. As he 
reached the door, his 
nose was released 
and he tumbled in- 
side so suddenly that } 
Wong-foh cried out | 
in fright, ‘“Where 
have you been, my 
brother? What is that 
long thing you have 
brought home with 
you?” 

“Be quiet!” snap- 
ped Ching-foh. “Let 
me rest.” 











For many.days he would: not tell his 
brother where he had been or what had 
happened to him. Each morning he 
tried to hunt as usual. But the long, trail- 
ing nose hung in bamboo roots, got 
tangled up with his gun, and tripped 
him as he tried to walk along. Nor could 
he care for the hut while Wong-foh 
went off to hunt in his elder brother's 
place. So Wong-foh had to stay at home 
to take care of the long-nosed one. The 
brothers grew thin and pale for want of 
meat to eat. The beans and pumpkins 
grew scarce. 

At last Ching-foh could endure it no 
longer. ““We shall soon starve to death,” 
he thought in despair. So he told his 
brother of his adventure. 

Wong-foh laughed heartily, but he 
said, ““Have no fear. I shall find the hut 
and borrow the magic vase. Surely if it 
grants all wishes, it will cure your 
nose!” 

So he set forth over the moun- 
tains. Long and far he searched, 
till at last, one day at dusk, 
he came upon the hut of the 
little men. 

“Ho! Another rough 
mortal!” cried the spirit, as 
he answered Wong-foh’s 
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Wong-foh stood still while the little men pressed close. 


knock. “No doubt you are after our 
magic vase. Be off!”’ 

“Do not speak to me harshly,” 
Wong-foh. 
harm. 


said 
“I am here to do you no 
Pray let me in!” He spoke so 
pleasantly, his smile was so bright and 
kind, that the little men relented and 
let him come in. 

The 


around. “* 


mountain spirits gathered 
He is rough and big! His san- 
dals are straw. What dull blue clothes!” 
they murmured. “Yet he has not the 
evil look of that other. His face is good. 
and cheerful.” 

Wong-foh stood very still while the 
little men pressed close, feeling his 
jacket and peering into his face. One 
stooped to feel his sandal, tickling his 
feet as he did so. Wong-foh could not 
restrain his laughter at this. All the lit- 
tle men joined in his mirth. 
‘“Well—what is it that you wish?” 
asked the oldest spirit 
snowy beard at last. 
“Only this,” 


was my 


with the 


said Wong-foh. “It 
elder brother 
who tried to steal your 
magit vase. Truly he de- 
served to have his nose 
pulled till it grew long 


as a vine. But now, he 









Ching-foh’s long nose trailed on the ground. 


has endured great hardships from it. He 
can no longer hunt in the forest. We 
have grown hungry and weak from lack 
of food. Pray lend me the vase, that it 
may cure his nose, and we may live as 
we did before. This is all I ask.” 

‘How can we know that you will not 
trick us, or do us harm with the vase? 
Who can say you will surely bring it 
back?” asked the most venerable fairy. 

“I can give you nothing but my 
promise,” said Wong-foh. “But you 
shall see that I am true to my word.” 

‘The vase has great power,” muttered 
the spirits. ““We dare not let it go.” 

“I have known some mortals.”” A 
chubby little man dressed in crimson 
and gold spoke suddenly. “Here is one 
whom we may trust. Moreover, he has 
a merry look. Let us lend him the vase.” 

The little men grumbled at this. But 
at last, after Wong-foh had promised 
again and again only to cure the nose 
and to restore the vase at once, they gave 
it to him. 

Full of joy, Wong-foh went back 
across the mountains with the shimmer- 
ing blue vase under his arm. He was 
careful to think of nothing he might 
wish for on the way. 

When he reached his hut the next 
day, Ching-foh lay dozing outside the 
door. His long nose trailed on the 
ground. His snores were so loud that 
they made the tall bamboos in the val- 
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ley tremble. Wong-foh laughed so loud 
at this strange sight and the mighty 
noise, that he woke his brother. 

‘Here, take the vase and wish your 
nose away!” he said. “Only this wish 
and no more.” 

Ching-foh took it, and wished. His 
nose at once resumed its proper size. 

“Now give back the vase!’’ cried 
Wong-foh. 

“No!” shouted Ching-foh. “I wish—” 

But the younger brother snatched it 
from him and ran off with all speed to 
the fairies’ hut. So grateful were they at 
its quick return that they granted him 
one wish for himself. 

‘“Let me be the richest lord in all the 
land, with a fair maid for my bride,” 
said Wong-foh. Then he handed back 
the vase. 

At once his wish came true. He lived 
long and happily thereafter, in a palace 
almost as fine as the Emperor’s own. 
Often he begged Ching-foh to come and 
share his good fortune. But Ching-foh 
always replied, ‘“‘No, my brother, I 
would rather dwell in the forest and 
hunt wild beasts, as is my way.” 

Secretly, Ching-foh hoped that he 
would come upon the fairies’ hut again 
some day; with the magic vase, he would 
wish himself ten times as rich and fine 
as Wong-foh. But though he sought for 
many years, never again did he see the 
hut or the spirits of the mountains. 
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there, sure enough, was the seven Then Nicky suddenly said, “Oh, 
o'clock train from Market Dewbury Uncle! How are we going to get down?” 
puffing into the station, punctual tothe and Linda began to look worried. 


dot. They could see the whole village “There, there,” said Uncle cheer- 
now, and the whole village was at its fully, “it'll be all right, you know. 
doors and windows, watching them. We'll probably have to go home by 
Everybody was looking up in the air. train; unless, of course, the wind 

“I can see Aunt Daisy on her bi- changes and blows us back again. But 


cycle!’ cried Nicky. “Look, she’s just at__—_—-_ suppose that’d be expecting a bit too 
the corner by Mrs. Fuller’s shop! Oh ~— much,” he added, thoughtfully. ‘Dear, 
dear, she’s fallen off!” dear, I hope I’ve got enough money for 


They all saw Aunt Daisy sitting in the fare. Your Aunt Daisy took the 
the middle of the road underneath her purse with her.” 


bicycle, with all the things from the “I’m hungry,” said Nicky, “and it’s 
basket scattered around her, looking up __ getting awfully cold.” 
at them; but they were much too high “Come away from the window,”’ said 


to see the expression on her face. A gust —_ Uncle, “and we'll go see what’s in the 
of wind took the house and carried it larder. Why, I know something,” he 


away, turning it round and round. added, happily, “we still haven’t had 
They could distinctly see Market that cocoa!” 

Dewbury—all of it, and all the land, and “But then again, we can’t have it 

the river, and the woods, and the now,” he said after a moment's thought, 

villages and farmhouses for miles and ‘because we can’t boil the kettle. Listen, 


miles around, all at a glance. They you two, and remember: We mustn't 
were so enchanted that they forgot light matches or have any kind of fire 
to be frightened. They could see the — in here from now on. We can’t have 


whole of London now (or was it Bir- candles tonight, even. And I mustn't 
mingham?), looking like a big, dark, even light my pipe,” he added sadly. 
smoky smudge in the distance. They He was thinking that his new gas was 


didn’t even notice how terribly high so highly inflammable that if even only 
they were going until they saw three a small whiff of it were to escape from 
little white clouds drifting along with the balloon upstairs, even the tiniest 
them in the wind, but lower down, «spark would set it alight, and the whole 
much lower, between themselves and thing would explode in a jiffy. He 
the earth. didn’t say this, but the children knew 
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what he meant. At least, Nicky did. 
Then something else happened. 
There was a humming sound which got 
louder and louder and louder until 
with a noise like: 
wwwwWWWWAOWWWWwwow— 
it roared right past the window and died 
away in the distance. The house started 
swaying about and spinning like a top. 

“An airplane!” shouted Nicky, and 
they ran to the window once more. “‘It’s 
a Spitfire.” 

The Spitfire turned and came back 
and circled round them two or three 
times. They thought the pilot was try- 
ing to signal to them that he would 
fetch somebody to rescue them, but 
every time he roared by it made such a 
wind, and rocked and spun the house 
so terribly, and made them all feel so 
sick and dizzy, that they were almost 
glad when he turned and flew away for 
good. The house steadied itself at last, 
and everything became dreadfully still 
and quiet, and very cold. The sun had 
quite gone down by this time, and the 
reflection of the sunset had almost faded 
from the clouds so far below. 

“Supper, you two!” called Uncle 
Ben, briskly. He had opened a bottled 
chicken and a can of green peas—from 
Aunt Daisy’s most treasured store-cup- 
board—which they ate cold with bread 
and butter in the nearly-darkness. ‘Then 
Uncle sent them off to bed, with lots 
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and lots of blankets to keep them warm. 

“And do you know, I’ve just had a 
brain-wave!”’ he said. “I'll wind up my 
Great Patent Dynamo to make some 
electricity, so that we can work the elec- 
tric kettle. Then tomorrow we can have 
hot cocoa! Why didn’t { think of that be- 
fore?”’ 

The Great Patent Dynamo (which 
was known for short as the G.P.D.) was 
an invention of Uncle Ben’s that wasn’t 
very successful. It did certainly make 
electricity (of a kind, and after a 
fashion) but it took so long doing it it 
was hardly worth the trouble. Now it 
was going to be really useful. Uncle Ben 
was pleased as Punch. 

“It’s really quite a good invention,” 
he said. ‘“Not so good as my new balloon 
gas, of course, but .still—. Well, good- 
night children. By the way, have you 
said your prayers?” 

“Yes, Uncle Ben.” 

So he kissed them both and went out 
into the living room. They heard him 
sit down at the G.P.D. and they heard 
it go whirr, whirr, as he wound it 
round and round. And they heard the 
house creaking gently as they floated 
along. And they felt it swaying gently 
on the wind till it rocked them both 
sound asleep. 


This is Part One of a four-part story. 
To be continued next month. 
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TEA TILES 


Materials required: Flower pictures, cor- 
rugated cardboard, shellac, shears, paste. 

1. Seed catalog time is over, and I’m sure 
your parents will let you have the old 
catalog. Use the brightly colored flower pic- 
tures to make gay tea tiles. 

Cut a piece of heavy cardboard from a 
packing box. An 8” square is a good size, or 
a circle 8” in diameter. Use good, strong 
shears for cutting and, if you choose the 
circle, lay it out first with a compass. 


2. Colored paper makes a nice border. 
Cut it in 2” squares and paste around the 
edges of the tile. Or you may want to make 
up your own border and paste it on. Be sure 
the paper covers the edges of the tile so that 
the cardboard does not show. 


by La Vada 


3. Paste a cutout flower or 
flowers in the center of the tile, 
and decorate with gummed seals 
and stars. Let the paste dry and 
give the tile two good coats of 
shellac. 












Tom Puzzlewit ran around the corner of 
the house so suddenly that he bumped into his 
mother and almost knocked her over. 

“What's this,” asked Mrs. Puzzlewit, “a 
challenge to a chicken fight? I'll take you 
up on it.” 

Tom laughed. “It wasn’t meant to be, but 
I’m ready,” he said. 

They moved to a level piece of lawn and 
faced each other with their arms folded. 
Peter and Nancy came over to watch. 

“I'll referee,” Peter volunteered. “When 
I say go, you start hopping. Putting both 
feet down, unfolding your arms, or falling 
over gives the battle to the enemy. Are you 
ready? GO!” 

Mrs. Puzzlewit had had an active summer 
and was in good fighting form, which Tom 
hardly appreciated. She hopped squarely at 
him and gave him such a bump that he lost 
his balance. He didn’t topple over complete- 
ly, but he had to put both feet down to save 
himself, and he gave a little yelp of surprise. 

“Well, Mother wins this time,” Peter said, 
“that was no fight at all.” 

“It’s proof that a hen can still hold her 
own with a chicken,” retorted Mrs. Puzzlewit. 
“Come on, Tom. Try again.” 

The second match lasted longer. The two 
hopped together, bumped, fell back and then 
bumped again, but to Tom’s embarrassment 
his mother won that time, too. 


JuLty 


aye 
She Puzzlewits 


By ROBIN PALMER 






“I know a better kind of chicken fight than 
this,” Peter said. “You get two broomsticks, 
and the players squat down with the broom- 
sticks under their knees and over their arms. 
They fold their hands in front of their knees 
and jump about bumping each other in that 
position. The idea, of course, is to make your 
opponent sit down or fall over.” 

“If you ask me,” Mrs. Puzzlewit remarked, 
“that is more of a frog fight than a chicken 
fight.” 

“Will you try it?” asked Tom. 

“It’s not at all what I bargained for, but 
I'm not one to back out. Get some sticks.” 

When Tom brought them, she groaned a 
little as she squatted down in the proper po- 
sition. Nancy and Peter shouted with laugh- 
ter as the fight began. The first time both con- 
testants fell over on their backs at the very 
first bump. In fact it was as much as they 
could do to get near enough to each other to 
bump at all. Before long they were quite ex- 
hausted. 

“Here,” said Mrs. Puzzlewit, handing her 
broomstick to Nancy. “If you and Peter think 
it’s so funny, take a turn yourselves. I’m ready 
to play audience.” 

Nancy was eager to try her skill, but after 
a while she threw herself on the grass, pant- 
ing. “Let’s do something quieter,” she said. 
“My knees ache. Does anyone know a puzzle? 

“Oh, wait here a minute,” she said. “I 
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have a picture puzzle I want to show you.” 
She ran into the house and came out with 
these pictures. 













































































“In this puzzle,” Nancy explained, “the 
first picture in each row illustrates a three- 
letter word, the second, a word using the same 
three letters plus one, and so on. For instance, 
one row might be tar, star, strap, tramps, or 
ram, mare, cream. Each row starts with a 
new three-letter word.” 

When they had finished Nancy’s puzzle, 
Peter showed them another. 

“This time the answers are words which 
can be divided to form two words,” he said, 
“like satin and sat in. The spelling isn’t al- 
ways the same though; I might have purr and 
son for person. I have used the divided word 
first in each sentence, and put in the first 
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part, like the sat from satin, to make it 
easier.” 

It’s a high sea, 
known at this . 

I hate to see Al———-— for his 
trails. 

I heard the man with the hoe — — — — you 
the way to the . 

Don’t leave the cake in the pan; ——— to 
put it on a plate in the . 

The man with the scar — — — the girl take 

sweater. 

I have heard that the old man 
the very sight of the family 

There was a queer cough —— the room 
where they put the 


——-—, worst storm I’ve 


He wrote more —— his exam than you 
would expect from such a 
Tony pulled the gal — — his horse iii rode 
off waving his ten 
“I have an idea,” Peter said. “Let’s make 
rhymes using the Roman numbers to help 
spell out a word—provided, of course, you 
know your Roman numbers. Here’s one: 
“Five hundred and one plus the song of a 
cat 
Is a big constellation, I’m sure of that.” 
“D—I—purr,” Tom replied. “Dipper, I get 
it. Now I'll try to think of one.” 
“One hundred and fifty plus one kind of 
tree 
Gives the sound of the cymbals, I’m sure 
you'll agree,” said Nancy. 
“Good,” said Peter. ““That must be CLash.” 
“Fifty-one and a small preposition to boot, 
Is a beast that can make little animals 
scoot,” put in Mrs. Puzzlewit. 
“Now I’ve made a couple,” said Tom. 
“A thousand and one plus a number, I'm 
told, 
Was lost by a kitten in verses of old. 
“And here is the other. 


“A one plus two fifties will put you to bed. 
Combine it with P and you'll get up in- 
stead.” 
“Not necessarily,” laughed his mother. 
(Answers on page 46.) 
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Lucky ORPHANS AND Piucky Kips 





From ‘‘The Little White Horse’ 


Nowhere could you find a more fascinating 
collection of animal friends than those Maria 
Merryweather found at Moonacre Manor. 
When her father died, Sir Benjamin was her 
nearest relative. So Maria and her governess, 
Miss Heliotrope, and her cocker spaniel, 
Wiggins, had no choice but to make the 
tedious journey by stagecoach to Devonshire 
and make the best of what they found there. 

What surprises awaited them! Sir Benja- 
min was not nearly so crusty as he first ap- 
peared, but he still was a tyrant in his own 
house. And the house was full of mystery. 

A dwarf named Marmaduke Scarlet ruled 
in the kitchen with the help of a gifted cat 
named Zachariah. There was a huge watch- 
dog Wrolf, more lion than dog, who took 
Maria under his special protection, and there 
was a gentle pony named Periwinkle. 

Most important of all the strange folk at 
Moonacre Manor was the little white horse 
who appeared to the Moon Princess in mo- 
ments of great danger. Lucky, plucky Maria, 
who did not know she was a princess, nor 
how great the perils that hung over her head! 
The story is brilliantly and beautifully told 
by Elizabeth Goudge in Tue LitrLe WuitTE 
Horse (Coward-McCann. $2.50). 
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PANCAKES-Paris by Claire Huchet Bishop 
(Viking. $2) looks like a picture book, but 
the story isn’t limited to the read-aloud age. 
It’s about Charles, who wanted to celebrate 
Mardi-Gras with pancakes for his little sister 
Zezette, because he could remember “Before” 
(the war, of course) when even the poor had 
eggs and milk and sugar. 

Mrs. Bishop is an excellent ’story-teller. She 
also knows Paris, Before and After, and has 
many friends among the children of Paris. 
With skill and love, she has told a story 
which does not lose its charm just because it 
also carries a message. 

Old friends of Necessary Nellie will gather 
round to read NELLIE AND THE Mayor’s Har, 
written and illustrated by Charlotte Baker 
(Coward-McCann. $2.50). In this later ad- 
venture of Nellie and the five children there 
are also five hungry puppies to be fed. 





From ‘‘Nellie and the Mayor's Hat'’ 


The children, naturally, will be satisfied 
only with the best of homes for Nellie’s off- 
spring. So they investigate all the possible 
homes very carefully. They visit Miss Bliss, 
Julio’s teacher, and Aunt Ana, the Filling 
Station Man, and even Father Lafferty. It 
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proves harder than they ever imagined to 
find a home with lots and lots and lots to eat, 
enough for five hungry puppies. 

NELLIE AND THE Mayor's Hart sparkles 
with humor and suspense and a wonderful 
feeling of reality, so that one wants to start 
off for San Antonio, Texas, and meet all the 
characters in person. 

Another book about genuine Americans is 
THE Owen Boys by Hazel Wilson (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. $2). The Owen family lived 
in Maine in the days when boys were boys. 
Thad and Steve were both very lively young- 
sters, with the best of intentions; but they 
always managed to get into trouble. 

On the Fourth of July, they took old man 
Bickford’s dare and got mixed up with some 
hooligans trying to put a cow in the church 
belfry. Later they were blamed for burning 
a barn and defending the 
stranger, Sylvanus Norton. 

Thad got into the most trouble; he had a 
crest of red hair and a lively curiosity. Nor 
was he as responsible as Steve, who was nearly 
fourteen. You'll want to read all about the 
Owen boys, for the book has many adventures 
not included in the version which appeared 
in STORY PARADE last year. 


long-legged 





From ‘‘The Owen Boys" 


Lucky OrpHAN is the title of a story about 
an orphan lamb and its friendship with a 
wise old collie. Jda Cecil Moore is the author 
and the book is published by Scribners ($2). 
Most of the story really happened on Prince 
Edward Island, where foxes and rabbits and 
sheep make wonderful pets. 


Jury 


ApopTED JANE by Helen Fern Daringer 
(Harcourt. $2) is about another orphan, 
more lonesome and unhappy than Maria. For 
Jane had no magic horse to rescue her from 
behind the high stone walls of the James 
Ballard Memorial Home. Jane had only her 
own wits and her own courage, and the hope 
that springs eternal even in the hearts of 
orphans. 

It’s a satisfaction to be able to say that 
Jane’s hopes were not in vain. In one short 
summer she experienced the joys of good 
food, pretty clothes, a best friend, and more 
than one party. And when the time came, 
Jane had the fun of choosing a new home for 
herself! 





From ‘‘Such a Kind World’ 


SucH A Kinp Wor~p by Mabel Leigh Hunt 
(Grosset. $.50) is about the old nag, Nellie, 
who lived in an orphanage and liked it. The 
trouble in her case was that she was getting 
old, her food was costing too much, and there 
was danger that she might have to be sent 
away down the river. 

All the children rose up in revolt against 
this idea—especially Mickey Malone, who was 
as smart as they come, Susan, who was good 
in English composition, and Corky, who 
loved Nellie best of all. Mom Pickett helped 
them, and Mr. Cox of the Bakersville Tattler 
helped them, and Nellie was saved! How it 
happened is illustrated with delightful and 
sympathetic pictures by Edna Potter, who 
draws orphans as if she loved them, every 
one. 
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OUR 


YOUNG 


THE OuTER BEACH 
By Anne Baker, age 6 


When the waves break, 
They make all colors, 
Purple, white, yellow, and whitish green, 
And then the foam 
Splashes onto the sand, 
And looks like white snow. 
After the waves break, 
The sand is golden brown. 
Far out the sea gets purple, 
And ships go riding by. 

I love to watch the waves 
Making foam way out. 


Cinpy, A BLAck Pup 
By Judy Halstead, age 10 


Cindy was barking in her cage one sunny 
autumn morning. Her master, Andy Will- 
iams, was fixing her morning meal. She eats 
pablum, milk and egg. After she eats, and 
takes a nap, Andy will take her for a run. 
Besides Cindy, Andy has a cat named Cinder 
and a pony named Blackie. This morning 
Andy, Cinder, Cindy, and Blackie were go- 
ing for a ride. Andy carried Cindy and 
Cinder on the saddle with him. Pretty soon 
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it would be ten-thirty and they were going 
over to Joe Jones’ home. Joe was one of 
Andy’s friends. He lived at the next farm 
about one-half a mile away. When Andy gets 
through eating, they will leave. 

Joe was feeding their chickens, and shin- 
ing up the horses. Joe’s horse’s name is Light- 
ning: He has a dog, Nick. Nick was one year 
and seven months old. He was born April 8. 

It didn’t take Andy, Cindy, and Cinder 
long to get there, only about ten minutes. 
Joe got finished when they arrived. Joe lives 
on a hundred-acre farm. 

Cindy, Cinder, and Nick played together 
while Andy and Joe figured out something 
to do. Andy said, “Let’s go out and see what 
the animals are doing.” 

Cindy and. Cinder had run away and Andy 
and Joe got on their ponies for a search. 
They looked everywhere they could think of. 
Meanwhile, Cindy and Cinder were about 
three-fourths of a mile away. Pretty soon it 
would be twelve o'clock and Andy would 
have to go home for lunch. So they had to 
hurry back. 

Cindy and Cinder were just coming to a 
house. They were going to have something 
to eat. But the people that lived there weren’t 
home. So they traveled on. Soon they saw 
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some children, two little girls about six and 
seven. Their names were Susan and Jane 
Richards. Jane saw the two animals and said, 
“Oh, look at the kitty and the puppy.” 

“Aren’t they cute?” said Susan. She went 
into the house and asked her mother if they 
could keep Cindy and Cinder. She said that 
they would have to put an ad in the Sugar 
Creek News. 

That night when Mr. Richards came home 
Susan and Jane showed him Cindy and 
Cinder, and told him all about it. Soon sup- 
per was ready and they all talked about it. 
While they were talking the telephone rang. 
It was the newspaper. They said that a boy 
had called up and said he had lost a pup and 
a kitty. His name was Andy Williams. He 
lived at Box 37, Sea Water Road. 

That night Susan, Jane, and Mr. Richards 
set off for Andy’s home. When they got there 
Andy was so glad to see the pup and the cat 
that he kissed them both. Andy thanked 
Susan and Jane very much. 


Come WITH ME To SLEEPY LAND 
By Camilla Morris, age 11 


Come with me to Sleepy Land, 
Come with me now. 

We'll go through a gate, 
We'll go down a path. 

So come with me to Sleepy Land, 
Come with me now. 

There'll be angels and fairies 
And maybe me, too. 


‘THE Circus 
By Stephen White, age 8 


The circus is coming to town! 
There will be a funny clown. 

A seal! A dog! A funny little hog. 
You and I are coming. 

We are coming a-running! ! ! 

Run! Run! Run! 

Come! Come! Come! 


Here we come on the run! ! 
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‘TREES 
By Ruth Ann Molin, age 11 


The trees look like a palace 

With millions and millions of rooms; 

And when it snows, there is a rug in each 
of the rooms. 

But in the summer there is green wallpaper 
to shade the ground, 

And in the fall the wallpaper changes 
to brown. 









































WHEN SUMMER COMES 
By John Randecker, age 11 


THE FUNNy FIsHING TRIP 
By Leroy Davis, age 13 

In the summer of 1944,’I went fishing at 
Big Bear Lake. The first day I had the very 
bad luck of getting two Blue Gill fish. The 
second day I had good luck, catching twelve 
Blue Gill fish. 

The funny part of it is, there was a row- 
boat lying near the shore with four people 
in it. They were also fishing. There was a 
barb-wire fence between them and me, but I 
went up next to the fence and put my line 
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in with theirs. They did not catch even one 
fish, while I caught twelve Blue Gill fish 
right from under their noses. They and the 
fish were much surprised. 


FAIRYLAND 
By Jennifer Rieghard, age 11 


Dear Peter Penguin, 

I hope Peterkin and Petunia haven’t worn 
you out completely yet. I wrote a poem about 
Fairyland that Petunia might like. Whether 
she does or not, I’ve decided to put in the 
poem at the end of this letter: 

At night when everything is dark 
And snow is whirling in a flurry 

The fairies come to visit me 

In cloud coats warm and furry. 

They tell me tales of Fairyland 

And why they sleep in roses. 

They do this because they like 

The smell of flowers in their noses. 
They have their breakfast at a toadstool 
Eating bits of pretty stars, 

For lunch they have some daisy petals 
And some chocolate candy bars. 
They have their naptime in a thorn. 
Following that is tea. 

Then they have some sky ice-cream. 
My, how happy they must be! 


FARM SONG 
By Billy Pitz, age 6% 


Horses and cows grazing in the meadow, 
Ducks and geese waddling around; 

The duck says quack, 

The goose says honk; 

The mother cat stalks around the yard— 
Her kittens say miou; 

The birds high up in the tree say chirp, chirp. 
The farm is a happy place. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Can, cane, crane; top, pots, spots; ape, pear, 


< Spear, cat, cart, crate; tea, seat, steam. Season, 


Alpine, hotel, pantry, scarlet, mansions, coffin, 
moron, gallon. Llon, MItten, ILL, PILL. 
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WHY HENS BOB 


By 
WILFRID BRONSON 


Since our eyes are in the front of our 
heads, about three inches apart, we see 
at the same time two slightly different 
views of everything we look at. These 
two views blend into one much better 
view than we can get with one eye alone. 
Each eye looks a little way around on 
its side of whatever we see, making the 
object stand out from the background, 
and helping us know how near or far 
away it is. 

But a hen sees only one view at a 
time of anything. Her eyes are way 
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around on the sides of her head. She 
can see in all directions at once, but she 
cannot see something with one eye if 
the other eye is looking at it. If she tilts 
her head to look at a worm with her 
right eye, her left is staring at the sky. 
If her left eye watches a hawk above, her 
right is facing the ground. 

She may look at you first with one 
eye, then the other. Or she may simply 
stare at you with one eye, but keep bob- 
bing her head forward. In this way she 
sees you from two different places, the 
one eye seeing first a little around your 
left side, then around your right. This 
is not as good as getting two views at the 
same time (the way you see her); but it 
is better than just one one-eye view. So 
she bobs her head. 
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DONALD DUCK 


gree! Pin-Up Pictures | 


Of All Your Favorite Characters 
Given With Subscriptions to | 


Approx. 634” by 934” 
in Full Color 










Together With Attractive Gift 
Card Bearing Your Name 


9 Year Subscription *4.00 
(6 Free Pin-Ups) 


3 Year Subscription 


(4 Free Pin-Ups) 


a> 


2 Year Subscription 
(2 Free Pin-Ups) 


each | Year Subscription 71.0 
(1 Free Pin-Up) 


Everyone, young and old, loves comics. And everyone loves 
Walt Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of t 
Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney Ve 9. 
gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops'in comic entertainment, rw ps 








suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. } a\® wh 
Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. : co ov | 
DEPT. 7SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
Gentlemen: p* . 
Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription qit® - 





to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning 











with issue. (Please print) Ay xe \ 
+L 

Name 

Street and Number $ 

City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 








O Check here if this is a new subscription 


Donor’s Name 





Address 

















“Tales About 
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Every boy and every girl will like to know Timothy. 
He’s the kind of boy that wins friends and playmates 
... for every day is an adventure for Timothy and 
his readers. Vivid tales matched with brilliant 
pictures on ail 68 pages! You’ll thank the ever-bright 
cellophane jacket for keeping your book like new. 
Only 59c at your favorite store. 





Whitman Publishing Company - Racine, Wis. 
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HOW LONG 
HAVE YOU KNOWN 


Stow Parade? 


Are you an old friend, who has watched it grow, or did 
you spy its gay cover and pick it up for the first time from a 
newsstand or bookstore counter? 

If a new friend, why not get better acquainted? Order 
this packet of fine stories, pictures, games, puzzles, and 
things-to-do sent to you every month. If it already comes to 
your house, maybe you would like to send it to some other 
boy or girl. It would make a fine birthday present that would 


bring new pleasure twelve times a year. A gift card is sent 


to the child upon request. 


ORDER NOW 


$7.00 for 3 years 





Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


$5. ipti 
5.00 for 2 years Please send _. years subscription to: 


$3.00 for 1 year 
Name 


Street 


HURRY! — 


HURRY! (_] Check if this is new subscription. 


Gift card to read 
HURRY! 


Donor 


Street 








